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SERMON. 


EcCL. v.15. 4s he came forth of 
his mother’s womb, naked shall 


he return to go as he came, and 


shall take nothing of his labour, 
which he may carry away in his 
hand. 


SoLomon was extensively acquaint- 
ed with the world, and capable 
of making wise and just observa- 
tions upon the characters, stations 
and employments of mankind. 
His observations God has been 
pleased to transmit to all future 
generations for their instruction 
and benefit. In the preceding 
verses, he makes particular re- 
marks upon men of power, upon 
men of property, aud upon men 
of industry ; and then takes no- 
tice of one error or sore vyil, to 
which they are all exposed, 
which is an undue attachment to 
worldly objects. ‘There is,” 
Says he, “¢a sore evil which I 
have seen under the sunjnamely, 
riches kept for the owners thereof 
to their hurt. but riches 
perish by evil travel; and he be- 
getteth a son, and there is nothing 
in his hand. As he came forth of 
his nother’s womb, naked shall 
he return to go as he came, and 
shall take nothing of his labour, 
which he may carry away in his 
hand.” From these plain, simple 
VOL. Itt. 13 


those 


truths, he justly concludes, that 
it is a great and dangerous error 
for any of mankind to place their 
supreme affections and hopes up- 
on any exterior worldly objects, 
which are no part of their exist- 
ence, but may be taken away 
from them, while they remain 
what they were before, rational 
and accountable creatures. Tho’ 
after they come into the world, 
they may attain a great many 
things in it, yet they must go out 
of it into another state, whither 
they can carry nothing but them- 
selves. This then appears to be 
the plain meaning of the text: 


AS MANKIND BRING NOTHING INTO 
THE WORLD BUT THEMSELVES, SO 
THEY CAN CARRY NOTHING OUT OF 
IT BUT THEMSELVES. 

I shall 

I. Consider in what respects, 
they bring nothing into the world 
but themselves. 

II. Consider in what respects, 
they can carry nothing out of the 
world but themselves. And, 

iif. Consider in what respects, 
they do carry themselves out of 
he world. 

I. Let us consider in what re- 
spects, mankind bring nothing into 
the world but themselves. When 
they come into the world, every 
thing in it is exterior to and dis- 
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tinct from their existence, and 
constitutes no property of it. 
Their spirit, which is immaterial, 
and which constitutes the essence 
of their existence, is distinct from 
all material objects, which form 
no part or property of it. ‘The 
air they breathe, the light they 
see, the covering that warms 
them, and the food they take, is 
no essential part of themselves, 
which they bring into the world. 
But if God preserves their lives 
from infancy to childhood, or from 
childhood to manhood, or from 
manhood to old age, they employ 
their time, their talents, and ex- 
ertions, in acquiring a great many 
necessary and desirable objects, 
of which they were totally desti- 
tute when they came into the 
world. In particular, 

1. They generally acquire lar- 
ger, or smaller portions of worldly 
property. Some become very 
rich in silver and gold, houses 
and lands, flocks and herds, and 


in every thing that nature and 
art can furnish, to please the eye, 
the ear, the palate, the fancy, 
and every selfish propensity .of 


the heart. ‘There are, however, 
but a few comparatively, who 
abound in so much wealth and af- 
fluence, and obtain so many of 
this world’s goods. There are 
many more, who obtain nothing 
more than the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, by all their 
labours and exertions. And there 
is a very large number, who for 
some reason or another, never 
possess any property, but are 
from the beginning to the end of 
life assisted and supported by 
others. But all men, whether 
rich or poor, have some share of 
the wealth and afiluence, which 
abounds in the world, which is 
something distinct from them- 
selves, and what they did not 
bring into the world with them. 
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2. Some men arrive at great 
worldly honor, power, and influ- 
ence. ‘They become kings, prin- 
ces, nobles, governors, subordi- 
nate rulers and magistrates from 
the highest to the lowest degrees 
of office. These are worldly ob- 


jects, which are generally highly 


esteemed and greatly sought af- 
ter. Butno human creature ever 
brought any of these things into 
the world with him. No man 
was ever born a king, or prince, 
or ruler of the lowest grade. 
The infant of a king, or of a no- 
bleman, is as destitute of honor, 
power, or influence, as the infant 
of a beggar. ‘These are mere 
appendages of a man, which he 
never brought into the world, 
and which are no part or proper- 
ty of his existence, but are all 
exterior to and distinct from it ; 
for they may all be taken from 
him, and he still remain precisely 
the same man. Worldly honors 
and distinctions no more belong 
to his existence, than the clothes 
that he wears. I may further 
observe, 

3. There is acertain kind of 
Damaitonda , which mankind never 
bring into the world with them. 
But after they have come into the 
world, they derive a great por- 
tion of happiness from it. ‘The 
world abounds in objects, which 
are suited to promote human hap- 
piness. But this worldly happi- 
ness is not essential to mankind ; 
for they can neither possess, nor 
enjoy it any longer than they live 
upon earth. All worldly happi- 
ness is limited by life, and as soon 
as that ceases, all the happiness 
to be derived from the world 
ceases. As soon as Dives ex- 
changed this for another world, 
he lost all the happiness which 
he enjoyed on earth. Thus it 
appears, that mankind bring no- 
thing into the world but them- 
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selves. They come into the 
world as poor as creatures can be. 
They come into the world, as Job 
and Solomon emphatically say, 
naked, destitute, and helpless. 
‘They possess neither wealth, nor 
power, nor happiness. And tho’ 
after they come into the world, 
they may acquire all these thiags, 
yet they are mere appendages, 
which are totally distinct from 
themselves, and make not the 
least addition to their real exist- 
ence. They never become per- 
sonal properties, for they continue 
the same persons, whether they 
do, or do not possess and enjoy 
them. 

JI. Let us now consider in what 
respects, they can carry nothing 
out of the world but themselves. 
And here it is easy to see, that 
as they brought nothing into the 
world, which was exterior to and 
distinct from themselves, so they 
can carry nothing out, which is 
exterior to and distinct from them- 
selves. They will go out of the 


world as naked and destitute of 


all things which are exterior to 
and distinct from themselves as 
they came into it. This Solomon 
asserts in the text and the words 
immediately following it. “As 
he came forih of his mother’s 
womb, naked shall he return to 
go as he came, and shall take no- 
thing of his labour, which he may 
carry away in his hand. And this 
also is a sore evil, that in all 
points as he came so shall he go.” 
We have seen that man comes in- 
to the world entirely destitute of 
worldly wealth, worldly honor, 
and worldly happiness. ‘These 
Solomon calls the fruits of his la- 
bour; or of the labours of oth- 
ers; and in all these points, as he 
came so shall he go, and carry 
nothing away in his hands. All 
these things may be taken out of 
his hands while he lives, and cer- 
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tainly, at his death, when he 
leaves the world. For, as Solo- 
mon says in another place, * Then 
shall the dust return to the earth 
as it was; and the spirit shall re- 
turn unto God who gave it.” 
Here spirit is represented as the 
essence of the man, and his body 
and every thing else connected 
with the body, as exterior to, and 
totally distinct from his spirit, or 
proper existence. The world, 
and all its inhabitants, and all its 
scenes and objects, are exterior 
to and distinct from every man, 
while he remains on earth. And 
none of these shall he carry 
away with him, when he goés 
out of time into eternity. It now 
remains to consider, 

II]. In what respects, mankind 
at death, carry themselves out of 
this into another world. Though 
they carry nothing else, yet it is 
plainly supposed in the text, and 
every where in scripture, that 
they carry themselves out of 
time into eternity, when they 
die. It is proper therefore, to 
consider in what respects, they 
carry themselves out of this into 
another world. Here it may be 
observed, 

1. That when they carry them- 
selves out of the world, they 
vill carry with them all their in- 
tellectual powers and faculties. 
Their perception, reason, con- 
science, and memory, are intel- 
lectual powers and faculties, are 
essential parts or properties of 
their rational nature, and cannot 
be separated from it, without 
destroying their rational exist- 
ence. ‘Take away perception, 
reason, conscience and memory, 
from any man, and he no longer 
remains a rational creature, or a 
moral and accountable agent. 
The intellectual powers and 
faculties of a man, are not mere 
appendages, like the clothes he 
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wears, or the objects with which 
he is surrounded, that may be 
taken away, and he still remain 
the same rational and accounta- 
ble creature. Though when Mo- 
ses died he did not carry away 
his body, nor any material cb- 
ject; yet he carried himseif 
away, wiih all his rational pow- 
ers and faculties, which were 
properly himself; for we know 
(hat he afterwards appeared as 
the same man on the mount of 
transfiguration. ‘Though when 
Dives” died, he did not carry 
away his body, nor any of the 

good things he had_ possessed ; 
yet he carried away his percep- 
tion, reason, conscience and 
memory, all which he discover- 
ed in seeing and conversing with 
Abraham. It is impossible, that 
men should, at death, carry them- 
selves out of this into another 
world, without carrying ail their 
rational powers and faculties with 
them. 

When men leave this world, 
and go into another, they carry 
with them every thing, v which is 
inseparably connected with their 
rational powers and faculties, and 
which is an essential part of their 
eg existence. In particular, 

All their knowledge, which 
ees acquired while they lived in 
the world, by education, instruc- 
tion, and observation, through 
every period of their age, whetb- 
er in childhood, youth, or riper 
years. As soon as they begin to 
exercise their rational powers af- 
ter they come into the world, 
they begin to acquire knowledge, 
and they continue to increase their 
knowledge, by all they read, or 
hear, or see. every day, until they 
either lose their senses, or leave 
the world. This is true of all 
persons, whether young or old, 


learned or unlearned, and whether 
possessed of superior or inferior 
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natural talents. Now, all this 
stock of knowledge, be it larger 
or smaller, belongs to bim that 
possesses a3 and is as much a part 
of hi s his natural powers 
and faculties. It is all lodged in 
his memory, and he can no more 
divest himself of it, than he can 
divest himseif of his memory, or 
any other rational power and fa- 
culty. His knowledge is a part 
of himself, whick he cannot anni- 
hilate or destroy. Paul will for- 
ever remember what he saw and 
heard when he was exalted to 
the third heaven; and so every 
man will always remember all 
that he ever saw or knew in this 
world, when he goes into anoth- 

forwhen he goes into another, 
he must carry himself, and all 
that essentially belongs to him- 
self, and all his know ledge is a con- 
stituent part of himself, and nota 
mere appendage, which he may 
lose or throw away, and still re- 
main the same person. 

When men leave this world 
and go into another, they carry 
with them all their moral ever- 
cises, Whether right or wrong. 
Every thing that they may be 
said to know in this world, is an 
object in the view of which they 
have some right or wrong moral 
exercise. 1 will mention only a 
few particulars. 

All men will carry out of this 
into anotber world, all the moral 
exercises, which they ever had 
towards the being they called 
God. The belief of some 
preme being, generally prevails 
among all nations; and this belief 
never fails to excite in their minds 
the moral aflections of love or 
hatred, hope or fear, joy or sor- 
row. And these moral exercises to- 
wards their supposed deity, all the 
heathen world will carry with 
theminto eternity. In the christian 
world there are but few who do 


mse] his 


su- 

















not sometime in life think of the 
only living and true God, and ex- 
ercise some moral afiections to- 
ward his existence, his perfec- 
tions, his laws, and government. 
Those in the state of nature, al- 
Ways exercise wrong affections 
towards him, whether they love 
him for his favours, or hate him 
for his holiness and sovereignty. 
And all good men think much 
more about God, and sometimes 
exercise right, and sometimes 
wrong affections towards his cha- 
racter, his conducf, and designs. 
They never feel indiflerent to- 
wards him, and therefore all their 
views, and moral exercises re- 
specting him, are sinful or holy. 
But the moral exercises of all 
men towards God, are a part, and 
the most important part, of their 
existence, which they must ne- 
cessarily carry away with them, 
whenever they shall leave this 
world. 

Those who read, or hear the 
gospel, think about Christ, their 
divine and gracious Redeemer, 
who came from heaven, and took 
upon him our nature, and sufler- 
ed and died for our salvation, and 
now holds the reins of universal 
government, and is preparing all 
things for the day of judgment, 
when he will dispense eternal re- 
wards and punishments to all the 
human race. He once put the 
serious question himself, * What 
think ye of Christ?’ It becomes 
every one to put this question to 
himself; for every one does think 
about him, and when he thinks 
about him, he always exercises 
right or wrong affections towards 
him. Sinners aiways exercise 
wrong affections; and saints al- 
ways holy, or unholy affections 
towards him. Christ as God and 
man is the most interesting cha- 
racter that ever was exhibited 
before the eyes of this sinful and 
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perishing world, and of course, 
mankind have had the most lively 
and exercises towards 
him. Some have had most lively 
and transporting exercises of love 
towards him, and others the most 
paintul exercises of hatred. And 
all these exercises are a part of 
themselves, which they cannot 
help carrying away with them, 
when they exchange this, for an- 
other world. 

Those who read, or hear the 
gospel, never fail to exercise 
right, or wrong afiections towards 
the great, glorion:, and interes. 
ting truths and objects, which it 
unfolds and exhibits to their 
view. ‘They scarcely ever have 
more holy, or more sinful exer- 
cises of heart, than while they 
read or hear the gospel. And 
some read and hear it from child- 
hood to old age. What nume- 
rous and important exercises must 
such persons have during a long 
life? And all these are parts of 
themselves, which they must car- 
ry away with them, when they 
leave this, and enter into another 
and eternal state. 

This world abounds with ob- 
jects which attract the attention 
and excite the affections of man- 
kind towards them. All the ob. 
jects by which they are surround- 
ed, all the persons with whom 
they converse and act, and all 
the employments in which they 
are engaged, tend to occupy 
their attention, and draw forth 
right, or wrong affections, every 
day, every hour, and almost 
every moment. It is next to im- 
possible to avoid seeing and at- 
tending to these worldly objects 
more or less, and when they do 
see and attend to them, it is abso- 
lutely impossible to avoid exer- 
cising right, or wrong affections 
towards them. What an im- 


sensipie 


mense number of moral exerci- 
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ses must a person have in a day, 
ina week, in a month, in a year, 
and in sixty or seventy years! 
All these holy, or unboly exerci- 
ses belong to the very existence 
of the persons, who are the sub- 
jects of them, and who must car- 
ry them into another world, when- 
ever they leave this. 

There is another class of mo- 
ral exercises, which ought to be 
mentioned in this connexion. I 
mean the exercises which every 
person exercises towards himself. 
Mankind may exercise right or 
wrong feeling towards themselves, 
as well as towards others. Pro- 
bably every individual much of- 
tener thinks of himself, 
any other person, and of course, 
much oftener has right, or wrong 
views and moral exercises io- 
wards himself than towards any 
other person. ‘Those who may 
be the most thoughiless, stupid, 
and inattentive to every thing 
else, may be the most atten- 
tive to themselves, and have the 
most wrong exercises towards 
their own persons and own inter- 
ests. Every one can easily see 
and believe, that his own moral 
exercises in regard to himself, 
properly belong to his moral ex- 
istence, which he must carry with 
him wherever he goes in life, and 
wherever he goes atdeath. Such 
an immense stock of moral ex- 
ercises mankind must carry with 
them when they go out of time into 
eternity. It is a great and dan- 
gerous error to imagine that our 
rational faculties, our acquired 
knowledge, and our moral exer- 
cises, are things distinct and sep- 
arable from ourselves ; for these 
are the very things which con- 
stitute our natural and moral ex- 
istence. If these were taken 
from us, as every thing in the 
world may be taken from us, we 
phould no longer exist rational, 


than of 
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moral, accountable beings. But 
these never will be taken from 
us, while we live, nor when we 
die. These are ourselves, and 
wherever we go, they must go 
with us, and continue with us, as 
long as we exist. Every man 
has abundant reason to rever- 
ence himself; for taking himself 
allin all, he is to hims elf an im- 


mensely important being ! 


IMPROVEMENT. 

1. This subject shows the folly 
and guilt of those, who seek af- 
ter great things in this world, 
and place their supreme hopes 
and happiness in the enjoyment 
of them. ‘The largest possessions 
and highest enjoyments of this 
world, cannot be of much impor- 
tance to those, who must very 
soon leave it. ‘The high as well 
as the low, the rich as well as 
the poor, must meet together in 
the grave, stripped of all their 
power and wealth, and worldly 
distinctions, and enjoyments. ‘The 
man of power, the man of wealth, 
and the man of afiluence, will 
be but a mere man, as soon 
as his head is laid in the dust. 
None of the great things of this 
world belong to the nature and 
essence of men, and therefore 
they may be, and Certainly will 
be entirely stripped of them, 
when they are called to go, as 
naked as ‘they were born, into 
eternity. In this view, the world 
and the things of the world, must 
appear as vain and empty, as the 
sacred writers represent them 
Death stamps a vanity on all 
earthly objects, and a folly on all 
who place their supreme hopes 
and happiness in the enjoyment of 
them. It is the nature of all 
worldly objects to obstruct rath- 
er than to promote contentment, 
in which true and lasting happi- 
ness consists. So the apostle ex- 
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pressly declares. ‘+ For, says he, 
we brought nothing into this world, 
and it is certain we can carry 
nothing out. And having food 
and raiment, let us be therewith 
content.” Christ represents that 
man as a fool, who laid up goods 
for many years, that did not af- 
ford him contentment, but sud- 
denly disappointed all his hopes 
and happiness for ever. The 
wealth and happiness of Dives, 
only prepared him for greater 
torments in the world of wo. 
All, who place their supreme 
hopes and happiness in any of 
the possessions or enjoyments of 
this world, must certainly, and 
soon be completely disappointed ; 
and complete disappointment ter- 
minates in complete despair. How 
many of the men of the world, 
who had gained and enjoyed the 
most of it, have found this to be 
true, by bitter experience, when 
they were constrained to go out 
of the world as they came into 
it, poor, and wretched and mis- 
erable : 

2. If men, when they leave 
this world, cannot carry away 
any thing with them, but their 
rational powers, their intellectual 
knowledge, and their moral ex- 
ercises ; then they will appear 
very different to themselves in 
eternity, from what they did be- 
fore they entered into the world 
of spirits. ‘They will find them- 
selves stripped of every thing 
exterior to their natural and mo- 
ral existence, and totally destitute 
of all those external marks of 
distinction, which they had once 
enjoyed in their probationary 
state. How differently will a 
king appear to himself without 
his crown? The nobleman, with- 
out the badges of his nobility? 
The rich man without his wealth? 
The ruler without his subjects? 
The master without his servants? 
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And every man, without any 
worldly distinction? Here, man- 
kind are extremely apt to form 
a false estimate of themselves. 
They are very ready to imagine, 
that they are what their exter- 
nal appendage s denote them to 
be. But in eternity, all their 
false opinions of themselves will 
be rectified. ‘They will not 
measure themselves, by their 
former stations, their former pos- 
sessions, their former employ- 
ments, nor by any of their former 
circumstances of life. How dif- 
ferently did Solomon appear to 
himself, after death had stripped 
him of all his exterior glory ? 
How differently did Herod ap- 
pear to himself, after death had 
robbed him of his supposed di- 
vinity ? He found himself to be a 
mere worthless man, instead of a 
god. ‘Though it be difficult for 
any man to conceive how differ- 
ently he will appear to himself, 
alter he goes out of time into 
eternity ; yet every one ought to 
anticipate the amazing change 
which awaits him. 

3. If mankind will carry with 
them all their intellectual pow- 
ers, all their acquired knowledge, 
and all their moral exercises out 
of this, into the eternal world; 
then they will appear to them- 
selves greater and vastly more 
important creatures, than they 
had viewed themselves to be in 
this world. Here they are con- 
tinually forgetting the greatest 
part of the knowledge-they have 
acquired. The objects they have 
seen, the scenes through which 
they have passed, the transactions 
in which they have been enga- 
ged, and the moral exercises they 
have had. Who remembers all 
that he has seen, and heard, and 
known, and done, and thought, 
through a day, a week, a month, 
a year, or all the days he has liv. 
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ed? But if men carry themselves 
into eternity with all their pow- 
ers and faculties and every thing 
that belongs to their rational and 
moral existence, they will be able 
to recollect all the knowledge 
they ever acquired, all the per- 
sons and objects they had ever 
known, and all the moral exerci- 
ses they ever had towards God, 
and Christ, and the gospel, and 
the world, and themselves. As 
all these things are lodged in 
their ‘memories, they may recol- 
lect them, and in order to their 
being properly rewarded and 
punished, they must be recollec- 
ted. The objects which once 
diverted their attention from 
themselves, and made them for- 
get, will be removed, and it will 
be only for God to strengthen 
and invigcrate their memories, 
and then they may recoilect and 
retain all that they had. ever 
learned, or known, and all the 
moral exercises they had ever 


had towards all the objects of 


their recollection. When they 
recollect all these things, and 
realize that they all belong to 
themselves, they will be aston- 
ished at their own existence, and 
their vast capacity to make con- 
stant and perpetual advances in 
knowledge, whether it will in- 
crease their holiness and hap- 
piness, or their sinfulness and 
misery. We admire the great- 
ness of Solomon; but we have 
never known a thousandth part 
of his greatness, and he did not 
know a thousandth part of it, till 
he recollected himself ia eterni- 
tv. Men are apt to think that 
all the knowledge they have 
forgotten is lost, and that all their 
moral exercises, which they can- 
not recollect are annihilated; but 
they are no more lost or annihi- 
lated, than any other part of their 
existence. When we see an old 
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man, who has lost his sight, his 
hearing, his memory, and his 
voice, we are apt to view him as 
a very insignificant and unimpor- 
tant creature; but we ought to 
view him as possessing all the 
rational powers, all the stock of 
knowledge he ever acquired, and 
all the moral exercises he ever 
had from his first, to his second 
childhood. These all belong to 
his exisience, and will constitute 
his greatness, when he leaves 
this world, and goes into eternity. 
Though men may lose a vast 
many things, while they are pas- 
sing from stage to stage in life; 
yet they never lose any part of 
their existence, but are constant- 
ly adding to it, as long as they 
live. Methuselah made contin- 
ual additions to the magnitude 
and importance of his existence 
in the course of more than nine 
hundred years, and he has been 
adding to it from the day of his 
death to this present day. Man’s 
constant and perpetual growth in 
existence, demands his most se- 
rious consideration. ‘There will 
be no small saints, or small sin- 
ners, in another world. ‘They 
will all grow much faster there, 
than they ever did here. They 
will never cease growing. This 
must be a most animating thought 
to saints, and most alarming 
thought to sinners. 

4. If mankind must go out of 
this, into another world at death; 
then death is a most solemn and 
interesting event. It would be 
so, if it only called them out of 
this world, and deprived them of 
their houses and lands, their rich- 
es and power, their friends and 


connexions, and every thing 
deemed great and valuable in 


this life. Men are often deeply 
affected when they lose their 
worldly possessions and enjoy- 
ments, but much more, when they 
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are bereaved, time after time, 
of their nearest relatives, and 
dearest friends. These calami- 
ties and afflictions, however, are 
light ia comparison of death, 
which, in one moment, strips 
them of every earthly object, 
possession and enjoyment. When 
death calls them to bid a final 
farewell to all these things, it must 
appear to every one a very se- 
rious and interesting event. But 
death has something far more for- 
midable in it, than merely call- 
ing men out of this world ; for, at 
.the same moment, it calls them 
into eternity, from whence they 
shall never return. They can- 
not leave themselves, as_ they 
leave their appendages, behind. 
They must carry themselves, 
with all their rational and immor- 
tal powers and moral exercises, 
into a new, untried, and everlas- 
ting state. This must be inter- 


esting beyond all present concep- 
tion. Though the antecedent and 


concomitants of death may be 
extremely painful and distressing, 
yet the consequences of death, 
are unspeakably more solemn 
and interesting. ‘The living see 
only the outside of death; but 
the dead see the inside. The 
living see oniy what it is to leave 
this world; but the dead see what 
it is to be in another world. The 
dead probably feel the whole 
weight of eternity, the first mo- 
ment they find themselves in it. 
This solemn and interesting trans- 
ition out of time into eternity 
awaits all the living. They must 
die, and leave this world, and go 
into another, which is full of ob- 
jects of infinitely more magnitude, 
magnificence, and importance, 
than any they ever saw or knew 
before. Though men are ex- 
tremely apt to put far away the 
evil day of death; yet the more 
formidable and interesting it will 
VOL. II. 14 
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be, when it comes. The longer 
men live in this world, the more 
knowledge and the more moral 
exercises of heart will they have 
to carry with them into eternity, 
and a more solema account will 
they have to give before the su- 
preme tribunal. Hence says Sol- 
omon: * Truly the light is sweet, 
and a pleasant thing it is for the 
eyes to behold the sun: but if a 
man live many years and rejoice 
in them all, yet let him remem- 
ber the days of darkness: tor they 
shall be many.” 

5. If men must leave this world, 
and go into eternity when they 
leave it; then this life is the only 
state of probation. The scenes 
and objects in this world, together 
with the means of grace and of- 
fers of salvation here enjoyed, 
are all suited to try the hearts of 
men. ‘The world, the things of 
the world, and the men of the 
world, are all objects towards 
which persons of all ages, ranks, 
and conditions, may exercise ei- 
ther right or wrong, holy, or un- 
holy affections; and they never 
fail to make, a good or bad impres- 
sion, upon every person. All 
have their choice to take God or 
the world for their portion, to la- 
bour for the meat that perish- 
eth, or for that which endureth 
to everlasting life, to walk in the 
straight and narrow path to hea- 
ven, or in the broad road to de- 
struction. Good and evil, life 
and death, are set before them, 
and they possess full liberty to 
choose or reject the great salva- 
tion offered tothem in the gos- 
pel. After men have gone through 
this state of trial and probation, 
there isno occasion for any other 
probationary state; and neither 
scripture, nor reason gives them 
any ground to expect another. 
It seems as though it must be 
owing to judicial blindness, if any 
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entertain a hope, that they may 
embrace the gospel and obtain 
salvation, after they leave this 
world, and carry all their impen- 
itence, unbelief, and enmity to 
God into eternity. As men leave 
this world, so they must go into 
the uext. If they leave this 
world sinners, they must go into 
another, sinners; and wherever 
they go sinners, they must go 
poor, blind, naked, and wretched, 
and meet with an awful disap- 
pointment, if they expect to be 
happy. 

6. If men must leave this 
world and go into eternity at 
death, then there is nothing but 
vital piety that can prepare them 
for their great and last change. 
Neither their wealth, nor power, 
nor costly enjoyments can pre- 
pare them for it; for these they 
cannot carry away with them. 
But if they could carry them 
away with them, they would be 
no substitute for holiness of heart, 
and no qualifications for the em- 
ployments and enjoyments of hea- 
ven. ‘For without holiness no 
man can see and enjoy God.”? Men 
must be holy as God is holy, and 

erfect as he is perfect, in order 
to dwell and be happy in his pre- 
sence. Upon this ground only, 
David built his hopes of future 
and eternal blessedness. He says 
to God with confidence, “ As for 
me, 1 will bebold thy face in 
righteousness : I shall be satistied, 
when I awake with thy likeness.” 
Holiness consists in disinterested 
and universal benevolence, which 


is a free, voluntary exercise of 


the heart; it essentially belongs 
to the person who exercises it, 
and is a part of his moral exis- 
tence, which cannot be taken 


from him. All vital piety consists 
insuch pure, holy love, and is the 
one thing needful, to prepare men 
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to leave this world, and to go 
into another. So Christ told 
Martha, when she appeared too 
worldly minded. “Martha, Mar- 
tha, thou art careful, and troub 
led about many things: but one 
thing is needful: and Mary hath 
chosen that good part which shall 
not be taken from her.” Those 
who possess vital piety in this 
world, must necessarily carry 
it with them, when they go into 
eternity, where it will qualify 
them for complete and endless 
blessedness. 

As soon as men become cordial- 
ly reconciled to God, and take 
him for their supreme portion, 
and renounce the world and the 
things of the world, they are 
properly prepared to leave the 
world’ and the things of the 
world, and partake of a blessed 
immortality beyond the grave. 
But if they do not thus become 
heartily united to God, and dis- 
united from the world, they must 
be for ever wretched when they 
die. They can carry nothing 
away with them to make them 
happy, but every thing to make 
them miserable. ‘They must car- 
ry away their rational powers, 
their intellectual knowledge, and 
ali the evil imaginations of their 
hearts which they ever had, and 
while these are recollected, they 
will prove a perpetual! and eter- 
nal source of sel!-reproach, self- 
condemnation, and perfect des- 
pair. Behold, now is the accep- 
ted time, now is the day of salva- 
tion. Now is the only time to 
prepare to leave this world and 
to go into another. It deeply 
concerns all to inquire, whether 
they are prepared for their great 
and last change. ‘The prepara- 
tion is vital piety. Have you 
made this preparation ? 
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ANSWER TO A QUESTION. 
Messrs. Editors,—1 observed in 
your Magazine for February, a 
question, which, although not 
dificult, demands an answer. 
The question, if I rightly re- 
member—I have not the Maga- 
zine before me—is this: ‘* How 
are the words of the Apostle 
James, “ Pure religion and unde- 
filed before God and the Father, 
is this, ‘lo visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the 
world,” consistent with the opin- 
ion so often expressed in the pul- 
pit and the writings of theolo- 
gians, (hat true religion consists 
in disinterested love to God and 
man ?” 

The opinion that true religion 
consists in disinterested* love to 
God and man, seems to be found- 
ed upon the following declaration 





* By disinterested love is meant 
an impartial affiction:—an affection 
which regards every object according 
to its value :--not an affection which 
totally disregards self, but which re- 
gards it only according to its apparent 
value in comparison with others. A 
man in the exercise of disinterested 
love to God, makes God the supreme 
object of his regard, because he is an 
object supremely excellent. In the 
exercise of disinterested love to his 
neighbour, he regards him as himself, 
because he is an object of equal value 
and importance with himself. Selfish- 
ness is the love of self, merely because 
it is self. In the exercise of this, a 
man makes hiinself the supreme ob- 
ject of his regard. He does not love 
God with all the heart, although he is 
supremely excellent, but he loves him- 
self with all his heart, even although 
he may be perfectly insignificant and 
worthless. He does not love his 
neighbour as himself, but less than 
himself, and only as he may be sup- 
posed in some way or other to promote 
the happiness of himself, even although 
he may be a person of distinguished and 
acknowledged worth. Disinterested 
love is the cpposite of selfishness, 
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of Christ, * Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great 
commandment. And the second 
is like unto it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. On 
these two commands hang all the 
law and the prophets.” These 
two commands, it will be per- 
ceived, comprize all which the 
law or the prophets have incul- 
cated. It will also be perceived 
that they are fulfilled by love to 
God and man. This love is cal- 
led disinterested, to distinguish it 
from those selfish affections which 
mankind often feel towards God, 
and their fellow-creatures, but 
which are no obedience to his 
law, and have in them nothing of 
the nature of true religion. Now 
if disinterested love is the fulfil- 
ling of the law, it is certainly 
proper to say, that true religion 
consists in this: for every consid- 
erate person must perceive, that 
true religion consists in obedience 
to the commands of God. But 
how, it is asked, is this definition of 
religion consistent with the one 
which is given by the Apostle 
James? To this, it is replied, all 
seeming diflerence between the 
definition drawn from the words 
of Christ, and that given by the 
Apostle James, vanishes, the mo- 
ment we consider that Christ, in 
the passage above quoted, speaks 
of religion as it exists in the 
heart, and the Apostle speaks of 
it, as it appears in the external 
conduct. The one names the 
principle in the abstract: the 
other the fruits which it produ- 
ces. A moment’s attention to 
what the Apostle says of re- 
ligion, must be sufficient to satis 
fy any one, that it implies that 
love of which the Saviour 
speaks, and which is so often 
mentioned by the sacred writers 
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senses, 


religion. 


have. 








as the essence of religion. “ Pure 
religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this, to visit 
and widows i 
their affliction, and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world.” 
No one can suppose, that merely 
the outward act of visiting the 
1 which is meant by 
pure and undefiled religion. 
merely this, constitutes true re- 
ligion, then those are truly re- 
ligious, who visit the widow and 
fatherless for the purpose of de- 
frauding or 
But this is too gross an absurdity, 
and too palpable a falsehood, to 
be admitted by any man in his 
But if merely the out- 
ward act of visiting the afflicted, 
be not true religions we must 
look for something in the feelings 
of the heart, or in the motives 
of those who visit them, which 
will constitute it an act of true 
Now with what mo- 
tives, or feelings of heart, must 
they visit the afflicted, in order 
to constitute this act, an act of 
The answer to 
If true re- 


the fatherle 


afflicted, is 


oppressing 


true religion? 
this inquiry is easy. 
ligion is obedience to the com- 
mandments of God, they must, 
in order to be truly religious, 
visit the afflicted with the feel- 
ings which he requires them to 
But what are these feel- 
ings? Our Saviour has taught 
us in his words, above quoted, 
* Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” This impartial, or 
disinterested 
neighbour, is something which 
will influence them to visit him 
in distress ; something which will 
influence them to 
wants, so far as they are able ; and 
something which, as it obeys the 
command of God, is truly accep- 


table in his sight. It is, then, dis- 


interested love for the fatherless 
and widows, which renders visit- 
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ing them in their affliction an act 
of true religion. The Apostle 
did not intend to intimate, that a 
visit made to them, without the 
feelings which accompany this 
affection, had any more religion 
in it, than any other outward act. 
So far, then, are the Apostle’s 
words from being inconsistent with 
the opinion, that true religion con- 
sists primarily in love, that they 
appear thus far to confirm it. 
But the other part of the 
Apostle’s words demand our at- 
tention. It will be seen that this 
as plainly implies supreme love 
to God, as that which we have 
considered, does disinterested 
love to man. “Pure religion 
and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, To visit the Fath- 
erless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted 
From the world.” 'The truly reli- 
gious man then keeps himself un- 
spotted from the world. But it 
is evident that no man does this, 
who is under the influence of the 
love of the world. The love of 
the world, is that which assimi- 
lates mankind to the world, and 
tarnishes their characters with all 
its detilements. Nor does any 
man keep himself unspotted from 
the world, who contorms to the 
sinful maxims of the world. A 
man, who, in his outward con- 
duct, follows the course of this 
world, is a man of the world. 
He belongs to the world, in dis- 
tinction from the followers of 
Christ, and his character is spot- 
ted with the sins of the world. 
Now what will keep a man unspot- 
ted from the world? As he cannot 
be unspotted from the world while 
under the influence of the love 
of the world, it is evident there 
must be something in his heart, 
which shall carry him above all 
its attractions. As he cannot be 
unspotted from the world, while 




















he makes the maxims of the 
world, the rule of his conduct, it 
is undeniable that he must feel 
the influence of some principle, 
which will lead him to conform 
to the precepis and example of 
Christ. But what is there that 
will wean his affections from the 
world, and carry him above all 
its attractions? What is there 
that will influence him to order 
his conduct after the example 
and precepts of Christ? It is 
“the love of God shed abroad 
in his heart by the Holy Ghost.” 
This, and this only, can destroy, 
or effectualiy counteract the 
strong influence of the love of 
the world, which is so natural to 
mankind, and leads them to place 
their affections on things above. 
The love of God too, that su- 
preme love to his character, 
which both the law and the gos- 
pel inculcate, is the only thing 
which can iniluence fallen men, 
cheerfully and uniformly to adopt 
the example of Christ, and the 
self-denying precepts of his re- 
ligion, instead of the maxims of 
the world, as the rule of their 
conduct. It is plain, therefore, 
that the definition, which the 
Apostle James has given of reli- 
gion, implies the same supreme 
love to God, and disinterested 
love to man, which are required 
by the Saviour, and often inculcat- 
ed by the Apostles. 

It is no uncommon thing with 
the Apostle, to define a principle 
by the effects which it produces. 
In the following passage, the 
Apostle John defines the love of 
God, by its effects, “ This is the 
love of God, that ye keep his 
commandments.” Here, exter- 
nal obedience to the commands 
of God, which is really an effect 
of love to God, and which, in va- 
rious other passages of scripture, 
is so represented, is spoken of as 


in Exposition of Proverbs, xxi. 16. 
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the love itself. Because the love 
of God is the principle, which 
will invariably produce obedience 
to God’s commands. John speaks 
of this obedience as being the 
love of God. The same reason 
is to be assigned for the pecu- 
liarity of James’ expression, res- 
pecting religion. Because visit- 
ing the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and keeping un- 
spotted from the world, are ef- 
fects, which that love to God and 
man, in which true religion con- 
sists, will invariably produce ; this 
Apostle speaks of these effects as 
religion itself. And in this he is 
justified by custom, the supreme 
law of language. It is a prac- 
tice common both to sacred and 
profane writers, occasionally to 
describe the cause by its effects, 
and the effects by their cause. 

A. 
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AN EXPOSITION OF PROVERBS, XXI. 16. 
“© The man that wandereth from 

the way of understanding, shall 

remain in the congregation of 

the dead.” 
Tue meaning of the first part of 
this verse is very obvious. The 
way of understanding is the way 
of wisdom, or, of God’s commands. 
To wander from them, is to disre- 
gard them as a rule of life, and 
to live according to another rule, 
that of our inclinations. Concern- 
ing those who do this, it is affirm- 
ed, that they shall remain in the 
congregation of the dead. The 
import is, that, without repent- 
ance, they will go to that congre- 
gation, and ever remain with 
them. So far all is plain. There 
is no difficulty. But what is the 
meaning of “ the congregation of 
the dead?” Spiritual death can- 
not be here intended: for those 
who wander from the way of un- 
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derstanding are already of the 
congregation of such as are dead 
in trespasses and sins. Does the 
passage then declare that none 
who are of that number will ever 
be separated from it? In other 
words, that none of them will 
ever be renewed and sanctified ? 
Certainly not: for this would be 
contrary to fact, and to what is 
elsewhere taught in the scrip- 
tures. Are we to suppose, then, 
that the passage was designed to 
teach us no more than this, that 
those who continue to disregard 
the commands of God, and do not 
turn from their evil ways, shall 
die and dwell in the dust with 
those who are already there? 
This is true in relation to all 
others, nu less than in relation to 
them. It is unquestionable, that 
the passage declares, and was in- 
tended to declare, some evil, pe- 
culiar to those who wander from 
the way of understanding. But 
to die and to be lodged with oth- 
ers in the grave, is not an evil 
peculiar to them. ‘For what 
man is he that liveth and shall 
not see death?’ Nor, are we to 
suppose that the instruction con- 
tained in the verse is this, there 
is no resurrection for those who 
wander from the way of under- 
standing: for the scriptures de- 
clare that there will be a resur- 
rection both of the just and of 
the unjust. All the dead, inclu- 
ding both the righteous and the 
wicked, will be raised from their 
graves at the last day. The 
quesiion returns, what are we to 
understand by the congregation of 
the dead ? Who compose it? The 
true answer is, the place or assem- 
bly of the giants, who are mention- 
ed in Genesis, vi. 4. ‘ There 


were giants in the earth in those 
days; and also after that, when 
the sons of God came in unto the 
they 


danghters of men, and 
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bare children to them, the same 
became mighty men (like their 
fathers) which were of old, men 
of renown.” ‘These giants were 
men, who in the pride and confi- 
dence of their bodily stature, be- 
came despisers of God and holi- 
ness, and oppressors of men. 
They were enormous in wicked- 
ness, as we!l as in stature. ‘They 
oppressed and corrupted the 
earth. God took vengeance upon 
them for their impiety and deeds 
of gross iniquity, and destroyed 
them with the flood. In the 
verse at the head of this paper, 
and in other places of scripture, 
it is implied and intimated that 
they are still in existence and in 
a state of punishment. ‘The de- 
Claration is that those who wan- 
der from the way of understand- 
ing, and die in this way, shall go 
to be with those giants, and ever 
remain with them. ‘The Hebrew 
Bible justifies the exposition giv- 
en of the congregation of the dead. 
Two words are used; the one of 
which signifies congregation, the 
other, (Rephaim,) giants. The 
Septuagint, or the translation of 
the Seventy, furnishes further 
evidence of the correctness of 
the exposition which I have giv- 
Ev ovveyoyn yryevtoy, is ‘the 
Greek which in our translation is 
rendered, the congregation of the 
dead. A learned Rabbi explains 
the sentence under consideration, 
by, im catu gehenne, which 
serves to strengthen the meaning 
I have assigned to it. 

To show further, that a right 
exposition has been given, I 
would observe, that there are 
other passages of scripture in 
which the like expression is used 
with that in the verse before us, 
Prov. ii. 18, «For her house in- 
clineth unto death, and her paths 
unto the dead.” Prov. ix. 18, 
‘But he knoweth not that the 
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dead are there; and that her 
guests are in the depths of hell.” 
Upon examination, the learned 
reader will find, in the original 
languages, that the word for 
death, in both these passages, 
signifies giants, and that there is 
an undoubted reference to those 
who were destroyed by the flood 
and are now in a state of punish- 
ment. The evil intended in these 
two verses, is manifestly some- 
thing more, than that of an un- 
timely, or severe death. The 
meaning of these two verses ev- 
idently is, that she who is describ- 
ed, will bring those who frequent 
her house, to the place in which 
these giants are confined, to re- 
main with them. I will only ad- 
vert to two or three other passa- 
ges, which those who have learn- 
ing and leisure, may consult in 
the Hebrew and Greek langua- 
ges. Job, xxvi. 5, 6, “ Dead 
things are formed from under the 
waters, and the inhabitants there- 
of. Hell is naked before him, 
and destruction hath no cover- 
ing.” Prov. xv. 11, “Hell and 
destruction are before the Lord: 
‘how much more then the hearts 
of the children of men?” Isa. 
xiv. 9, “tiell from beneath is 
moved for thee to meet thee at 
thy coming: it stirreth up the 
dead (Rephaim, giants) for thee, 
even all the chief ones of the 
earth.” Ezek. xxxii. 18, ** — un- 
to the nether parts of the earth, 
with them that go down into the 
pit.” (Hebrew, Gibborim, mighty 
men, giants. Septuagint, Gigan- 
tes.) 

Having stated, and illustrated, 


as | believe, the true meaning of 


the passage, I would make one or 
two remarks. 

1. A state of future punishment 
was taught and believed under 
the former dispensation. Both 
these facts have been denied: 


lif 


but the denial is against evidence. 
It is the result of feeling, rather 
than of knowledge. 

2. The place or state of future 
punishment, is expressed in scrip- 
ture by various words and phra- 
ses. Inthe Hebrew, it is expres- 
sed by the place of Rephaim and 
Gibborim, and sometimes by 
Sheol and Gehenna: in the Sep- 
tuagint, by the place of the Gi- 
gantes, and sometimes by Hades: 
in the English, by Hell, the dead, 
congregation of the dead, lake of 
fire and brimstone. It is to be 
observed, that the place or state 
of future punishment, often takes 
its denomination from some place 
or circumstance rendered remar- 
kable for the judgments of God 
upon notorious sinners; as the 
destruction of the old world by a 
flood; of Sodom and Gomorrah 
by fire and sulphur; as the val- 
ley of Hinnom, rendered execra- 
ble for the wickedness and cru- 
elty which was there committed, 
and for the vengeance which God 
there executed upon bis enemies. 
Let it be remembered, that other 
invisible and future things are de- 
nominated from things pertaining 
to the present world. It is no 
argument against the existence of 
future and invisible things, that 
they are denominated from some- 
thing that has existed, or occur- 
red on the earth. Mrnonis. 
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For the Christian Magazine. 
THE BENEFITS OF SYSTEM IN OUR RE- 
LIGIOUS CHARITIES. 


A system of charity may be 
established by individuals for 
themselves alone ; or by individu- 
als associated together, with a view 
to advance important objects. In- 
dividuals may establish a system 
of charity for themselves, by re- 
solving to bestow a particular 
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sum, every week. ‘Thus the 
brethren, in the apostles’ time, 
were directed to lay something 
by in store, every Lord’s day. 
And many, in modern times, have 
agreed to bestow a cent, a pen- 
ny, or perhaps a larger sum, 
every week in religious charity.— 
Or individuals may resolve to be- 
stow, statedly, a particular pro- 
portion of their regular income. 
Numbers, now living, bestow a 
tenth of all their income, for ob- 
jects connected with the general 
diffusion of the gospel.—Persons 
may establish a system of chari- 
ty, by resolving to bestow a par- 
ticular sum, or a particular pro- 
portion of their gains every 
month. Many in this way have 
made the contributions at the 
Monthly Concert, the medium of 
performing a regular course of 
religious charitable operations.— 
Persons may also establish a sys- 
tem of charity, by resolving to 
bestow a particular sum every 
year. ‘This mode of giving, is at 
present so common, as to need no 
illustration. 

Individuals, who are about es- 
tablishing either of these systems 
of charity for themselves, may 
associate with others who are 
willing to do the same; and thus 
a regular charitable Society will 
be constituted. Where several of 
these societies exist in one vicini- 
ty, they may connect themselves 
together by a mutual agreement, 
and pour their united streams of 
charity into the treasury of the 
Lord. And where an object of 
great and common interest is pre- 
sented, sufficient to excite a whole 
community, the whole may be di- 
vided into associations of this na- 
ture, and thus a general system 
of religious charity may be or- 
ganized. 

These remarks are intended 
merely to show what is meant by 
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a system of charity. 1 proceed 
now to point out some of the 
benefits of system, in our religious 
charitable operations, And, 

1. More willinthis way be giv- 
en, and with less embarrassment, 
than could be obtained by any 
other means. Little sums, regu- 
larly laid by in store, accumulate 
almost insensibly, and soon swell 
toa considerable amount. A few 
cents every week amount to dol- 
lars in the course of a year. Or 
a small proportion of the gaans 
of any person, who is in flourish- 
ing circumstances, reserved sta- 
tedly for charitable purposes, 
would in a little time amount to a 
sum that would probably surprise 
him. “A number of persons in 
the city of Boston have engaged 
to contribute a dollar, at every 
Monthly Concert; and they ful- 
fil their engagement.” Andi it is 
on this account chiefly, that the 
contributions at the Monthly Con- 
cert in Boston are more regular, 
and more productive, than at any 
place, perbaps in the christian 
world.—A gentleman, of whom I 
have read, ** commenced business 
with very moderate prospects.” 
He determined to set apart a 
certain proportion of every gain, 
to be sacredly * devoted to the 
service of God.” And by this 
means he was enabled to support 
wholly, for some part of the time, 
and to assist constantly “in the 
support of an aged disciple” of 
Christ ; “* to contribute a weekly 
stipend for a poor and wretched 
family ;”” and in the course of six 
months to contribute fifteen dol- 
lars for the promotion of the gen- 
eral cause of religion. (See Miss. 
Herald, Vol. xix. p. 21.) These 


instances out of the many which 
might be mentioned, show how 
greatly and almost insensibly lit- 
tle sums, laid by for charitable 
purposes, increase ; and make it 
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evident, that by bestowing our 
charities according to system, 
more will be given, and with less 
embarrassment, than could be ob- 
men in any other way. 

2. By bestowing our charities 
in this way, we shall be likely to 
save as much as we give. This 
may seem paradoxical at first; 
but both experience and reflec- 
tion show it to be true. The 
gentleman referred to under the 
last particular, who, by devoting 
a certain proportion of his gains 
to charitable purposes, was ena- 
bled to accomplish so much good, 
adds, “have no doubt that the 
deductions made on every gain, 
have been saved in carefulness 
and economy.” It cannot be 
doubted, I think, that they were; 
and that every person who should 
make the same experiment, would 
come to the same result. He 
would find, that a systematical 
and consistent course of charita- 
ble operations, would be a means 
of saving him as much as he be- 
stowed. There are good reasons 
why it should beso. First of all, 
he would, if under proper influ- 
ence, secure for himself “the 
blessing of God which maketh 
rich,” and which God has prom- 
ised to bestow upon the consist- 
ently liberal. And besides ; ‘+ who- 
ever adopts a system, with re- 
spect to his charities, will be 
likely to do his other business 
systematically. Whoever is con- 
scientious and exact in complying 
with charitable claims upon him, 
will be so in his other concerns ; 
and this will lead to the truest 
and best economy. He who de- 
votes one part of every gain to 
promote the cause of God in the 
world, will not be inclined to 
spend the other part thought- 
lessly, extravagantly, or wicked- 
ly. The bare fact of bestowing 
charity, provided it result from a 

VOL. III. 15 


proper motive, must have a moral 
influence on the heart, which will 
be felt and exhibited in the whole 
manner of living. And if these 
acts of Christian charity are car- 


ried into the common business of 


life, and multiplied to the number 
of any person’s gains, they must 
so brivg into view, and hold up 
before the mind, the gospel mo- 
tives and rules of purity, honesty, 
and active diligence, as greatly 
to prevent poverty, and the num- 
berless disappointments in pecuni- 
ary concerns, to which all men 
are liable.”’—Such are some of 
the reasons which will satisfy 
every reflecting person, that by 
forming and pursuing a wise ard 
proper system of religious chari- 
ty, we shall actually save as much 
as we give. Our system of cha- 
rity will probably be a gain to 
us, rather than a loss. 

If the charities of the chris- 
tian public are bestowed regular- 
ly and systematically, they can 
be expended to much better ad- 

vantage. Every person, who is 
at all acquainted with business, 
knows, to how much better ad- 
vantage he can employ his means, 
if he has them in his own hands, 
or if he is sufficiently satisfied 
what they are, and at what time 
he may expect them, than though 
he is left, on these subjects, in 
uncertainty and suspense. Every 
such person will see, therefore, 
to how much better purpose the 
charities of the christian public 
may be expended and applied, if 
they are bestowed according to 
some regular system. ‘Those to 
whom they are entrusted, know- 
ing very nearly what sums they 
are to expect, and when to ex- 
pect them, will be able to form 
their plans with foresight and 
wisdom. They wiil be able to 
take the advantage of opportuni- 
ties and circumstances, and to 
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turn the means entrusted to them 
to the best possible account. 

4. The friends of religious 
charity, by being associated and 
organized according to some gen- 
eral system, will inspire mutual 
confidence and strength. ‘The 
work of diffusing the gospel, 
though a noble work, is a great 
one ; and were any individual en- 
gaged in it alone, or with only a 
few to countenance and assist 
him, he would be likely to be 
soon discouraged. Or were there 
numbers, who were engaged in it, 
but all labouring separately, with- 
out plan or union, the strength 
and confidence, which they ought 
mutually to impart, would be 
much diminished. But when all 
that system is given to the work 
of religious charity, of which it 
is susceptible—when its friends 
and promoters shall become re- 
gularly organized—-each moving 
in his proper sphere, and doing 
his own work; then they will ap- 
pear and feel like the army of the 
Lord of hosts, and will inspire 
mutual confidence and strength, 
and the noble work, in which 
they are engaged, will go forward 
with a steady and resistless pro- 
gress. 

5. System, among the friends 
and supporters of Missions, will 
serve to give confidence to the 
Missionaries themselves. ‘Those 
beloved brethren and sisters, who 
have left their friends and homes, 
and perhaps their country, for 
the purpose of spreading the 
gospel among the heathen, are, 
under God, dependent on the 
Churches and Christians whom 
they have left behind. And this 
dependence, they must deeply 
feel. They feel that they are 
but the messengers of the 


Churches, and can do little more 
than these Churches, by their 
contributions, shall enable them to 
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accomplish. With what interest, 
therefore, must they look to the 
contributions of the Churches ? 
And with what confidence it must 
inspire them in their arduous 
work, to find their brethren at 
home, not only remembering them 
with affection and prayer, but es- 
tablishing for their benefit a great 
and general system of religious 
charitable operation, thro’ which 
the means of their usefulness are 
to be regularly supplied, and the 
donations of the Churches are to 
flow out in one continual and un- 
broken stream. Perceiving that, 
by such a measure, their earthly 
foundation is much strengthened, 
and their prospects of permanent 
usefulness increased; they will 
be encouraged to enlarge the 
sphere of their labours, to form 
and to execute new plans of be- 
nevolence, and to make longer 
and greater inroads upon the ter- 
ritory of the enemy of souls. 

6. The friends and promoters 
of religious charity, by being sys- 
tematically organized, can be 
more directly addressed—can be 
be made more minutely acquainted 
with circumstances—-and their 
united strength can be more rea- 
dily called forth, when special 
emergencies require it. If insu- 
lated or unconnected in their ex- 
ertions, they will have no com- 
mon centre of infcrmation and in- 
terest, and no individual among 
them will be able to make his 
voice heard, beyond the little 
circle in which he separately 
moves. But if their operations 
become digested into a regular 
system, their case will be much 
altered, and much _ improved. 
They then can be addressed, di- 
rectly and at once, on any sub- 


ject or occasion which is thought 


necessary. ‘They can be made 
acquainted with the same facts, 
the same plans, the same encour- 
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agements and wants. ‘The same 
calls can be issued, and the same 
motives be made -to bear, on all 
at once. ‘The promoters of reli- 
gious charity would resemble, in 
this case, a well regulated army, 
moving steadily onward to their 
purpose, and directing their uni- 
ted energies against the enemies 
of their Lord, in sure and certain 
prospect of a speedy and decisive 
victory. It may be added, 

7. By bestowing our charities 
according to system, they will be 
much more likely to be continued, 
and to be permanent. Without 
some regular digested system, 
even the best christians are liable 
to become remiss and negligent 
in their contributions. Other calls 
are made and are heeded, while 
the claims of the Lord’s treasury 
are forgotten or disregarded. 
This accounts for it, that where 
there is no system of religious 
charity, the contributions are so 
fluctuating, and so little to be de- 
pended on. But when the chari- 
ties of christians are reduced toa 
system, there is more reason to 
hope they will be regular. and 
permanent. ‘The system estab- 
lished, if it be entered into with 
zeal and spirit, may be expected 
to move on, in its appointed 
course. The stream of charity 
may be expected to run. ‘he 
contributions of christians may be 
expected to be continued, and so 
far as practicable to be increased. 
In this way, the work of spread- 
ing the gospel may be expected 
to cease, only when the necessity 
for it ceases. It may be expect- 
ed to go forward, with increasing 
energy and success, till ‘the 
knowledge of the Lord shall have 
covered the earth, as the waters 
do the seas.” 

I have here noticed several ad- 
vantages which may be expected 
to result, from reducing the cha- 
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rities of the christian public as 
much as possible to a system. 
They are, in the general, obvi- 
ous, and such as can scarcely fail 
to be realised. In most other 
things, the advantages of system 
are universally acknowledged. 
But there is perhaps nothing, to 
which system may be better ap- 
plied, and from which the bene- 
fits of it will be greater, than the 
religious charitable operations of 
the present day. 

It is justly matter of joy, there- 
fore, to all who love the cause 
of truth, that these various ope- 
rations are gradually resolving 
themselves, more and more, into 
a regular, systematical form. Be- 
nevolent individuals are uniting 
themselves with others of a kin- 
dred spirit; smaller associations 
are combining their eflorts, and 
constituting larger ones; while 
these are conveying the collected 
treasures of their charity to some 
great and perhaps National in- 
stitution. By this means, the 
christian community are coming 
to act in union and concert, in 
promoting some of the noblest 
objects, which ever were pre- 
sented to the mind of man. They 
are combining their efforts in one 
vast enterprize, to spread the re- 
ligion of their Saviour, and to 
make known his gospel to every 
creature. ‘The Lord grant, that 
every attempt to systematize the 
charities of Christians, may be 
productive of all those advantages 
which have been brought into 
view. 

It is hoped that every reader 
will regard himself as bound, to 
engage personally and zealously 
in that grand system of religious 
charitable operation, which is at 
present forming, and in some good 
degree formed. There is a sta- 
tion provided for every helper. 
There is something for each of 
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us to do. And it will be a com- 
fort to us, when we come to die, 
to reflect, that we have stood in 
our lot, and done what we could, 
for the cause of our Saviour. 
And when Millenial scenes are 
ushered in, it will be an honour 
to us to be remeinbered, as those 
who have prayed and laboured to 
advance them. Ourchildren will 
then love to say, one to another, 
‘* These are the glorious things, 
on which the hearts and hopes of 
our fathers and mothers were fix- 
ed—for which they prayed with 
many tears—and for which they 
cheeriully contributed of their 
store.” Such a reflection will be 
of more value to our children, 
than an estate! They will! choose 
rather to be known, as the de- 
scendants of those who have de- 
voted themselves and their sub- 
stance to the cause of God, than 
of those, who have amassed for 
them an earthly treasure. re. 


—~—— 


For the Christian Magazine. 


A SUBJECT PROPOSED. 


Messrs. Editors.—l can, probably, 
do more to enrich your pages and 
to benefit your readers, by indu- 
cing others to write, than by wri- 
ting myself. In attempting to do 
this, | would avail myself of the 
medium of your publication. No 
doubt many more would write 
than now do, if they could readi- 
ly fix on asubject. In order to 
remove this obstacle, I wouid pro- 
pose one to some of your corres- 
pondents, or to any others who 
may be wiiling to assist you in 
your labours. It is repentance. 
I have not often seen this subject 
discussed, in that clear and in- 
structive manner, which its im- 
portance demands. Let any one 
who may undertake to write up- 
on it, show what evangelical re- 
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pentance is, and how it differs 
from every other christian grace. 
The reason of my being so par- 
ticular, as to the manner of treat- 
ing the subject, is, that your read- 
ers may have a clear and distinct 
view of this christian grace, and 
be able to see in what it differs 
from all others. They will then 
perceive whether they are the 
subjects of that repentance to 
which pardon and eternal life are 
promised. Many true, and even 
important things may be said in 
relation to the subject, and yet 
your readers may not be able to 
know in what it consists, nor 
wherein it differs from other gra- 
ces enjoined in the gospel. ‘The 
christian graces, though nearly 
allied, have each of them their 
peculiarities. It is the nature 
and peculiarity of repentance, 
which I wish to see exhibited in 
some of the future pages of the 
Christian Magazine. 

I need not suggest, that if sev- 
eral papers be sent on the above 
subject, you will publish the one 
which, in your judgment, is the 
best, or the whole of them in 
successive numbers, if you think 
they deserve a place in your work. 
Allow me further to propose a 
short passage of scripture to 
some of your Biblical writers. 
it is the following: « Who shall 
lay any thing to the charge of 
God’s elect?’ Rom. viii. 33. 

If the solution of the subject 
and passage which | have named 
should meet your approbation, 
you may expect to hear again in 
the same way from 

Puito Simp xicitas. 


REASONING IN SERMONS, 


PowerFut reasoning should be the 
soul of our sermons. Reasoning 
in eloquence, is like love in reli- 








gion ; without love you may have 
the shadow, but you cannot have 
the substance of religion.—With- 
out love you are nothing ; if you 
have not love, your virtue is only 
noise, it is only as sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal. In like 
manner in regard to eloquence, 
speak with authority, open all the 
treasures of erudition, give full 
scope to a lively and sublime im- 
agination, and harmonize your 
periods ; yet what will all your 
discourses without reason be? a 
noise, a sounding brass, a tink- 
ling cymbal. You may confound, 
but you cannot convince; you 
may dazzle, but you cannot in- 
struct ; you may delight, but can- 
not hope to change, to sanctify, 
and to transform your hearers, 
Saurin. 


ENVY AND SLANDER. 


Tue old writers show no mercy 
to the envious man and to the slan- 
derer. Every college boy, who 
has read Dalzel’s book, remem- 
bers, probably, the dying wretch 
who was filled with envy, because 
he saw his fellow criminal cruci- 
fied on a better cross than his 
own. ‘This is extravagant. Nor 
less extravagant are the following 
lines, on one who is represented 
as having so much more poison 
than the most poisonous serpent, 
that the bite of the serpent was 
fatal to the reptile, not to the 
man. The thought is bitter 
enough. 


A Slanderer felt an adder bite his side : 
What follow’d from the bite? the serpent died. 
Ch. Spectator. 


—_>—— 


DEPRAVITY. 


Tne conception of man does not 
consist in his acquiring wrong 


Epistle of Ignatius to Polycarp. 
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faculties ; nor does the renewal 
of man consist in his having new 
faculties bestowed on him. His 
conception consists in the misdi- 
rection of his faculties, and his 
renewal consists in their being 
directed to proper objects. 
Erskine. 


Messrs Editors,—1 send you for inser- 
tion in the Christian Magazine an 
Epistle of Ignatius to Polycarp. For 
the benefit of those of your readers who 
are but imperfectly acquainted with 
ecclesiastical history, I will just state, 
that Ignatius succeded St. Peter as 
bishop of the church at Antioch, 
about the year of Christ'70. ‘ Of his 
birth and parentage nothing is known ; 
that he was an Asiatic there can be 
no doubt, and he was probably a Sy- 
rian.”> He was sentenced by the Em- 
peror Trajan to be exposed to the wild 
beastsat Rome. Onhis way to Rome, 
where he suffered Martyrdom agreea- 
bly to the sentence of Trajan, he visi- 
ted Polycarp, then bishop of Smyrna ; 
and before he reached the place of his 
death, wrote him the following Epistle. 
Ignatius and Polycarp were fellow 
They were both 
eminent ministers of Christ, and mar- 


disciples of St. John. 


tyrs to the cause which they espoused. 
Polycarp was condemned to the flames, 
and suffered at Smyrna about the year 
167, not far from the hundredth year 
of his age. When it is considered 
that the following Epistle was written 
so near the Apostolic age, by one who 
was himself a disciple of John, under 
sentence of death for his attachment 
to Christ, and on his way to the place 
of his cruel sufferings, it cannot but be 
read with interest by all. Although it 
is a mere human production, and per- 
haps not perfectly correct in every sen- 
timent which it contains; yet the pas- 
toral fidelity which it exhibits, and 
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the solemn and interesting manner in 
which it enjoins upon another a faith- 
ful discharge of his pastoral duties, 
strongly recommend it to the attention 


of ministers. 
EPISTLE OF IGNATIUS TO POLYCARP. 


Ignatius, who is also called The- 
ophorus, to Polycarp, bishop of 
the church of Smyrna, or rather 
to him who hath God the Father, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ for his 
bishop—Health. 

Hearing of thy purpose which 
is founded and fixed in God, as 
upon a rock unmoveable, my 
heart is lifted up in thanksgiving, 
for that I am accounted worthy 
to behold thy face, which I ear- 
nestly wish to enjoy. 

I beseech thee by the grace of 
God wherewith thou art clothed, 
that thou wouldest quicken thy 
course and exhort all men to be 
saved. Maintain thy place and 
office in constant attention to eve- 
ry part of it, whether carnal or 
spiritual. Be careful for unity, 
than which nothing is more ex- 
cellent. Endure all men, that 
the Lord may endure thee. Be 
patient with all in the spirit of 
charity, as indeed thou art. Be 
constantin prayer. Entreat for a 
larger measure of understanding 
than thou hast. Watch always 
and guard against a drowsy spirit. 
Address thyself to all according to 
the help given to thee from above. 
Bear the infirmities of all men, 
asa perfect wrestler. ‘The more 
labour, the greater gain. If 
thou love only the good and 
faithful disciples, what reward 
hast thou? But labour rather to 
overcome the disobedient by 
meekness. Every wound is not 
healed by the same treatment. 
“Be prudent asa serpent” in all 
things, and “simple as a dove.” 
The time requireth thee, as a 
pilot requireth winds, and those 


who are tossed with tempests, 
the haven. Conduct thyself cau- 
tiously asthe wrestler of God: the 
reward set before thee is immor- 
tality. 

In every thing let me be unto 
thee in piace of thine own soul, 
and my bonds which thou hast 
loved. 

Be not affrighted by those, who, 
though they seem worthy of cred. 
it, teach other doctrines. Stand 
firm as an anvil which is beaten 
with the hammer. It is our duty 
to endure all things for God that 
he may endure us. Be more 
earnest than thou art. Consider 
the time, and wait for him who is 
beyond all time, immortal, invisi- 
ble, yet made visible for our 
sakes, incapable of suffering, yet 
made capable of it for us, and 
who endured all things in our be- 
half. 

See that the widows be not 
neglected: next to the Lord be 
thou their friend. Let nothing 
be done without thy will, neither 
do thou any thing without the 
will of Ged. Let assemblies be 
held more frequently. Inquire 
forall by name. Do not proudly 
despise slaves, whether male or 
female; yet see that they be 
not themselves puffed up, but let 
them serve more faithfully to the 
glory of God that they may ob- 
tain a better freedom from him. 
Neither let them seek to have 
their freedom purchased out of 
the public stock, lest they be- 
come slaves of covetousness. 

Flee from evil arts, nay even 
forbear to mention them. Say 
unto my sisters that they must 
love God, and be contented with 
their husbands; likewise also 
charge my brethren in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, that they love 
their wives as Christ Jesus loved 
the church. If any one is able to 
remain in chastity to the honour 


























of his Lord, let him do it in hu- 
mility: if he boasteth himself he 
is undene; and if he setteth up 
his own will against that of the 
bishop he is undone likewise. 
Marriages which are made in the 
Lord, and not according to con- 
cupiscence, ought to be made with 
the consent of the bishop. Let 
all things be done to the honor 
of God. Exhort them, hearken 
unto your bishop,* that God may 
hearken unto you. May my soul 
be with them who are obedient 
to the bishop, priests and dea- 
cons ; and my part in God the 
same with theirs! and ye, brethren, 
labour, and run, and suffer with 
one accord, awake and sleep to- 


gether as the joint ministers of 


God and common stewards of his 
mysteries. Please him under 
whose banners you fight, and 
whose wages you receive. Let 
none of you be found a deserter. 
Let your baptism remain upon 
you as armour, your faith as a 
helmet, your charity as a spear. 
Let your works be your pledges 
that ye may receive accordingly. 
Be long suffering one toward 
another that God may be the 
same to you. 

And since the church which is 
at Antioch in Syria, enjoys peace 
as 1 am assured, through your 
prayers, by which my mind is 
composed to a more settled con- 
fidence in God, it is fitting, my 
dear Polycarp, blessed of God, to 
call an assembly to choose some 
beloved brother, an active man, 
who may be named the divine 
messenger, to go into Syria, and 
glorify your charity in Christ. 
A christian hath not power over 
himself, but is at the disposal of 
his God. And this surely when 
perfected will be God’s work as 
well as yours; for [ believe you 


* Bishop, in Ignatius’ day, was ‘* Pri- 
mus irter pares.”’ 
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are ready to every work which 
is agreeable to him. 

But although I know your ve- 
hement affection for the truth, I 
have thought it good, notwith- 
standing to admonish you by let- 
ter. And since 1 was unable to 
write to all the churches, because 
I was suddenly called to set sail 
from the Troad to Naples accor- 
ding to the divine will, do thou 
who knowest the mind of God, 
write unto the neighbouring 
churches that they do the same 
thing; those who are able by 
messengers of their own, and 
those who.are not by letters en- 
trusted by others. 

I salute you all, and namely the 
wife of Epitropus with her chil- 
dren, and all her house. 

Salute my dear friend Attalus. 
Salute him who shall be ac- 
counted worthy to undertake the 
journey into Syria. May unceas- 
ing grace be with him, and with 
Polycarp who sends him. May 
you all evermore be strong in 
our God, Jesus Christ, through 
whom I pray that you may con- 
tinue in unity and obedience. I 
salute Alee, a name greatly be- 
loved. Farewell in the Lord. 


ERASMUS AND LUTHER. 
Erasmus skirmished, as it were, 
and with great success, against 
many of the auxiliaries of pope- 
ry, but never once in his life 
did he look in the face what, ac- 
cording to Luther’s judgment, was 
the real efficient enemy of Christ 
and his religion: never did he 
lay seige to the strong holds of 
self-righteousness. ‘To pull down 
these with all his might was both 
the object and the practice of 
the Saxon reformer. Erasmus 
said many excellent things in an 
elegant way, concerning Christ 
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and the Gopel, concerning piety, 
purity of life, christian charity, 
meekness and peaceable temper. 
He exposed with great ability 
and with exquisite humour, and 
it may be truly added, with much 
advantage to the reformation, 
the ambition, covetousness, and 
ludicrous excesses of the clergy. 
Luther, who cordially agreed 
with him in all these just animad- 
versions, went to the root both 
of the evil and the good. The 
depraved nature of man he taught 
as the root of the evil; contrition 
and humility, with a lively faith 
in the Redeemer, as the only 
cure of the reigning evil, and the 
only source of future good. 
While the former courted Popes 
and Cardinals, and temporized 
with them, fancying that reforma- 
tion of ecclesiastical abuses might 
be brought about by mild and 
prudential management, the lat- 
ter refused to make any sinful 
compromises, boldly opposed all 


antichristian notions, of merit of 


works, defended the important 
doctrine of purification by faith, 
and committed his cause to God. 
The doctrine of justification by 


faith was the article which, of 


all others, this great man had 
most at heart. If that were pre- 
served, he conceived nothing 
could go materially wrong; if 
that were lost, nothing would go 
right; and in no great length of 
time he was convinced, that this 
fundamenial doctrine could be es- 
tablished only on the ruins of 
popery. The opinions of Eras- 
mus and Luther on this subject 
were substantially different, and 
in some important views the re- 
verse of each other.—.Vilnor. 


—~<p>——- 


ANECDOTE OF LORD BOLINGBROKE. 


Ir is much to be regretted that 
the works of the illustrious Cal- 





Anecdote of Lord Bolingbroke. 


vin are so little read at the pre- 
sent day. Every person who is 
acquainted with the writings of 
our most eminent reformers, both 
in England and Scotland, such as 
Hooker, Cramner, Knox, &c. 
knows that no man was held in 
higher estimation by those dis- 
tinguished characters than John 
Calvin, and no human compo- 
sitions were more read and ad- 
mired by them than his.—Nor 
was it only by persons of the 
above description that Calvin’s 
writings were esteemed. ‘The 
depth and ingenuity of his 
thoughts, the strength and accu- 
racy of his reasoning, and the 
purity and elegance of his dic- 
tion, have led many who have 
had no relish for the gospel to 
yeruse his works. 

The celebrated infidel, Lord 
Bolingbroke, was a remarkable 
instance ef this; and the follow- 
ing anecdote in proof of it may 
be depended on. One day a 
Clergyman of his Lordship’s ac- 
quaintance (Mr. C————-h, who 
died Vicar of Battersea,) happen- 
ed to call for him, when he was 
reading in Calvin’s Institutes. 
*“ You have found me, said his 
Lordship, reading John Calvin. 
He was, indeed, a man of great 
parts, profound sense, and vast 
learning. He handles the doc- 
trines of grace in a very masterly 
manner.” ‘ Doctrines of grace,” 
replied the Clergyman, * the 
doctrines of grace have set all 
mankind together by the ears.” 
‘*f am surprised to hear you say 
so,’ answered Lord Bolingbroke, 
you who profess to believe and 
preach christianity. Those doc- 
trines are certainly the doctrines 
of the bible: and it I believed 
the bible, | must believe them. 
And let me seriously tell you, 
that I think the greatest miracle 
in the world is, the subsistence 


























of christianity, and its continued 
preservation as a religion, w hen 
the preaching of it is committed 
to the care of such an unchris- 


tian gentleman as you. 
Rel. Monitor. 


ANECDOTE OF THE REV. MR. VENN. 


Tne following anecdote is relat- 
ed by Sir Richard Hill.—*“ When 
the faithful minister of Christ, 
Mr. Venn, was vicar of Hudders- 
field, in Yorkshire, he told me, 
that a neighboring clergyman, the 





Rev. Dr. L , one day address- 
ed him nearly in the following 
words :—+ Mr. Venn, | dont know 


how it is, but | should really think 
your doctrines of grace and faith 
were calculated to make all your 
hearers live insin, and yet I must 
own that there is an astonishing 
reformation wrought in your pa- 
rish ; whereas, | dont believe I 
ever made one soul the better, 
though I have been telling them 
their duty for many years.’ Mr. 
Venn smiled at the doctor’s in- 
genuous conlession, and frankly 
told him, * he would do well to 
burn all his old sermons, and try 
what preaching Christ would 
do.’ 39 


—i 


FREE INQUIRY. 

Tre advocates for the fashiona- 
ble doctrine of free inquiry, urge 
the necessity or 
reading all sorts of writings in 
favour of every different opinion, 
that the conclusion which is 
drawn may be impartial. The 
observation of Bishop Hall on 
this subject is acute and seasona- 
ble :—*+ Let no 
the distinction of that old Canon- 
ist: ‘some things A ays he) we read 
lest they should e neglected, as the 
VOL, Il. 


A Clergyman’s Life.—Mistake Corrected. 


propriety of 


man tell me of 
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Bible ; some, lest they should be un- 
known, as Arts and Philosophy ; 
some, that they may be rejected, as 
Heretical Books.’ True, but let 
them read that can reject, that 
can refute; we distrust not our 
cause, but their weak judgments. 
A good apothecary can make 
good medicine, of a strong poi- 
son; must children, therefore, be 
allowed that dose 7” 

Pharisaism and Christianity. 


as 
_ 


—~p— 


A CLERGYMAN’S LIFE. 


To a person who regretted to the 
celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
that he had not been a clergy- 
man, because he considered the 
life of a clergyman an easy and 


comfortable one, the Doctor 
made this memorable reply: 
“The life of a conscientious 
clergyman is not easy. I have 


always considered a clergyman, 
as the father of a larger family 
than he is able to maintain. No 
Sir, I do not envy a clergyman’s 
life, as an easy life; nor do I 
envy the clergy man that makes it 
an easy life 


MISTAKE CORRECTED, 


We often hear it said, that the 
children of good people are as 
bad as any. This is a palpable 
falsehood. On the contrary, the 
church has been principally kept 
up, in every age, by the seed of 
the faithful. A minister of the 
gospel who had served the same 
congregation for nearly half a 
century, once assured the writer, 
that three fourths of the com- 
municants then in his church, 
were, to his knowledge, the chil- 
dren of communicants; yet the 
half of his congregation, proba- 
bly, had never been commupi- 

16 
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however, a 


cants. There !s, 
number, (and taken collectively, 


the most profligate and abandon- 
ed of men, who are the offspring 
of the most eminent of saints. 
What then, does this dispensation 
teach us? On the one hand, it 
plainly, and forcibly teaches the 
duty, and advantage of religious 
instruction and education, and 
God’s favour to his people in an- 
swering their prayers, in bless- 
ings on their descendants. On 
the other hand, it not only teach- 
es the divine sovereignty in choos- 


avery considerable number.) of 


ing its own subjects for grace and 
glory, but also, that true religion 
does not depend on the natural 
constitution of either body or 
mind ; because those, who derive 
such constitution from their pa- 
rents, are sometimes, totally dif- 
ferent from, and opposite to them, 
in moral qualities, and in devout 
dispositions and pious habits. It 
teaches, in a word, that the chil- 
dren of God are “born not of 
blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God.” 


Mass. Miss. Magazine. 
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TABULAR VIEW 
OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
IN THEIR GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER. 


Compiled from the London Missionary Register for January and February 
1825, and from the Boston Missionary Herald. 





Native Pupils Members 
Stations. Missionaries. Assistants. in Schools. of the Church. 

Western Africa, 19 26 23 3,460 603 
South Africa, 27 60 6 683 367 
African Islands, 3 7 1 245 
Mediterranean, 4 16 
Black and Caspian Seas, 3 14 
Siberia, 1 3 
China, 1 1 1 
India beyond the Ganges, i] 11 1 150 
India within the Ganges, 66 120 240 22,240 495 
Ceylon, 19 28 29 2,164 $3 
Indian Archipelago, 15 21 250 
Austral Asia, and Polynesia, 35 63 93 7,586 2,000* 
South American States, i 2 
Guiana andthe West Indies, 69 104 2,322 33,6007 
N. American Indians, 35 £3 900 200 
Labrador, 3 14 193 
Greenland, 4 16 

289 684 394 50,000 37,919 


The above tabular view is as perfect as can well be expected. 
Still it is very defective in some of its parts; especially in reference 
to the number of Native Assistants employed, the number of Pupils 
in the schools, and the number of Communicants in the Churches. 
la several instances, in the principal survey from which the table 
was compiled, the .Vative Assistants connected with missionary sta- 
tions are said to be “ many,” and in other instances it is only stated 





* Mr. Ellis estimates the number of Communicants in the Society Islands at 2,000. 


t Upwards of 25,000 of these are coloured people in connexion with the Methodist denomination. 
About 4,000 are members of the Baptist Church. 
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in general that there are native assistants. The whole number may 
be 500.—In estimating the number of Pupils we have adhered to the 
documents embodied in the above named surveys. But it falls far 
short of the truth; as may be seen from the following fact. In a gene- 
ral view of the Wesleyan Missions in Ceylon, it is said, on the au- 
thority of one of the missionaries in that Island, that the whole num- 
ber of pupils connected with those missions, is between 9,000 and 
10,000: but, in the survey of the several stations, owing to the want 
of documents, we find the mention of only about 2,000. Other simi- 
lar instances of deficiency might be pointed out. Nearly a hundred 
schools were also mentioned, without any notice of the number of 
scholars which they contain. Probably the whole number of pupils 
in the schools established by missionaries, fails not much short of 
100,000.—But the deficiency in the statement respecting the number 
of Communicants in the mission churches, is believed to be iar great 
er, than in respect either to the Native Assistants, or the pupils. 
From but few stations do any returns appear. Had we time to make, 
ourselves, an extensive examination of documents, we might doubt- 
less approximate much nearer to the realnumber of those, who, from 
unevangelized nations, have publicly professed the Christian faith. 
The Moravians estimate the converts connected with their missions 
at 30,000.—It should also be added, that in the above table all the 
male labourers at the missionary stations are reckoned: but the or- 
dained missionaries amount to but littie more than 400.—Miss. Her. 
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REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
Massachusetts.— During the late 
winter, and a part of the prece- 
ding autumn, there has been a 
pleasing revival in the West Pa- 
rish of ‘Taunton. As many as 
fifty persons, there is reason to 
hope, have shared in the saving 
influence of the Holy Spirit. 
Though all the praise is to be as- 
cribed ultimately to God; yet 
the Pastor of the church is wor- 
thy of our grateful consideration, 
for the judicious and faithful man- 
ner in which he has proceeded in 


the critical and glorious season of 


the revival. 

New-York State.—Extract of a 
letter to the Editors of the Re- 
corder and Telegraph, from a 
gentleman in Oneida County, N. Y. 


‘| have just returned from at- 
tending a session of our Presby- 
tery, and a more interesting meet- 
ing 1 never attended; and so it 
was remarked by the oldest 
preachers. ‘The Lord in mercy 
is carrying on revivals in a most 
powerful manner in many places. 
Among those that are blessed 
vith the outpouring of the gra- 
cious spirit, are Rome, Westmore- 
land, ‘Trenton, Western, Lee, 
Mount Vernon, Verona, Boonville, 
Camden, Sangersfield, and Vernon. 
Centre. It does seem that there 
never was a time like the pre- 
sent, since the day of Pentecost ; 
such wonderiul displays of sove- 
reign grace, such multitudes flock- 
ing to the cross. Let all the glo- 
ry be given to God.” 
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In the town of Pottsham, a 
work of grace began in St. Law- 
rence Academy, and spread in- 
to the town. As the fruits of 
this work, about sixty subjects 
have united with the Presbyteri- 
an church in that place. 

The town of Governeur has 
been favoured with a very exten- 
sive revival. It is supposed that 
between two and three hundred 
have there experienced a saving 
change of heart. 

In one district of the town of 
Canton a revival has commenced, 
and twelve or fifteen are rejoicing 
in hope, while others are subjects 
of deep and pungent convictions. 

In a district comprising a part 
of the towns of Pierpont and 
Parishville, a revival has com- 
menced, and is spreading. 

In several other towns there 
are favourable intimations of a 
revival.— West. Ree. 

Sandwich Islands.—It is stated 
in a letter written by Mr. Rug- 
gles, one of the American Mis- 


sionaries, that, about the first of 


Jan. 1825, a visible change seem- 
ed to take place in the minds of 
several of the principal chiets in 
these islands, more decidedly in 
favour of religion than was ever 
before manifest. ‘It is asingular 
circumstance,” says the same wri- 
ter, “that the first revival of re 
ligion at the Sandwich Island 
commenced on four diiferent [si 
ands, in five diiferent stations at 
the same time—the same year, 
the same month, and { may say 
the same week. Several about 
that time, came out boldly, and 
decidedly on the side of the Lord, 
and these were mostly chieis of 
the highestiniluence.”” We learn 
from the Assistant Secretary of 
the American Board of Commis- 
sioners, that on the 30th of May, 
133 individuals on Honcoruru alone, 
had enrolled their names as de- 


~ 
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sirous of being fully taught the 
word of God, and of obeying him 
so far as they might be enabled 
to know his will. At a meeting 
of the church and congregation 
on the 5th of June, ten persons, 
including several chiefs of the 
first rank, made a_ public rela- 
tion of their religious experience. 
In August, nine chiefs were pro- 
pounded for admission into the 
church. Among these nine, were 
the Regent of the Islands, and 
the favourite Queen of the late 
king ‘Tamahamaha, a woman ot 
great power and influence. It 
appears from various accounts, 
that the number of those, who 
profess to be friends of Christ, 
embrace the principal influence 
on these Islands. ‘There is 
great reason to wonder, as well 
as rejoice, at what God has there 
done.” 

/lt Sea.—We have been fayour- 
ed with a copy ofa letter from a 
mercantile gentleman of eminent 
piety, dated near Calcutta, July 2, 
from which we make the follow- 
ing extract. 

Soon after we sailed I found 
we had a very profane crew. 
Such horrible depravity as was 
exhibited during the several first 
days, | never before witnessed. 
My teelings were much excited, 
and I determined on seizing an 
opportunity of speaking to the 
crew in a body, and distributing 
some religious ‘Tracts and other 
publications. While looking out 
for such an opportunity | found 
a convenient agent in promoting 
my purpeses in a member of the 
crew, who, | ascertained was a 
sensible and devout christian. 


Our designs were soon providen- 
tially carried into execution, and, 
wonderful to tell, were received 
with great seriousness. Having ob- 
tained the countenance of the cap- 
tain, I continued to press the sub- 








We renee 








ject upon their attention at every 
opportunity. A great change in 
the manners of the men was 
very discoverable, and your heart 
will burn with gratitude to the 
Father of all mercies, when I 
tell you every individual of the 
crew is now become a subject of 
conviction or hope. A more af- 
fecting or pleasing scene | think 
Il never witnessed. No other 


subject, except the greatest of 
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all subjects, is spoken of on board. 
Some are singing praises, while 
some are anxiously inquiring the 
way ofsalvation. The captain, one 
of the mates, the cook and the boy, 
are among those who are rejoic- 
ing in hope. I have not time, by 
the opportunity offered, to enter 
into details. We have been much 
favoured during the passage with 


good weather. 
Mar. Mag. 


@Qbituary Notices. 


DEATH OF MR. FISK. 


Ir is painful to learn, by an arri- 
val here from Smyrna, that the 
Rey. Puiny Fisx, a most valuable 
missionary of the American Board, 
isno more. He died at Beyrout, 
near Mount Lebanon, on Sabbath 
morning, Oct. 23, 1825, while with 
Messrs. Bird and Goodell, after a 
sickness of twelve days, occasion- 
ed by a fever. ‘Thus have the 
two first American missionaries to 
the Holy Land, closed their la- 
bours on earth, and gone to re- 
ceive their reward. 

Mr. Fisk was born in Shelburne, 
Mass.— prepared for College with 
the Rev. Moses Hallock, of Plain- 
field—obtained his public educa- 
tion at Middlebury, Vt.—his the- 
ological at Andover—and embark- 
ed for Western Asia in 1819. We 
are informed that a full and most 
interesting account of the circum- 
stances attending his sickness and 
death has been received at the 
Missionary Rooms, and will ap- 
pear in the April number of the 
Herald. 


A letter from the Rev. William 
Goodell, another Missionary to 
Palestine, under date of October 
25th, says, “That dear brother 
of ours, that faithful friend, that 
truly devoted and useful Missiona- 


ry isnomore! Precisely at three 
o’clock on Sabbath morning, Oct. 
23d, he entered, as we trust, up- 
on a Sabbath, which will never 
end. We accompanied him to 
the Jordan of death, and we be- 
lieve he passed safely through its 
deep waters to the promised Iand 
—to a better country, even an 
heavenly.—He closed his eyes, 
laid his hands upon his bosom, 
and expired without a struggle, 
after twelve days illness from fe- 
ver.—Surely the hand of God 
hath touched us, and our tears 
cannot be soon dried away.— You 
also will feel and weep; and so 
will the ten thousands who have 
known and loved him; and thou- 
sands who have not seen his face 
in the flesh. It is a public loss, 
but God knoweth all our sorrows, 
for his own hand hath caused 
them, and into his compassfonate 
bosom let us pour them all. May 
the affliction be sanctified to us!” 

Boston Rec. and Tel. 





DEATH OF MRS. KNIGHT. 
Diep, at Nellore, in Ceylon, on 
the 26th of April, Mrs. Sarah 
Knight, wife of Rev. Joseph 
Knight, of the Church Missionary 
Society. Mrs. K. was the sister 
of Mr. Bardwell, formerly mis- 
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sionary at Bombay, and went to 
Ceylon as the wife oi the late 
Mr. Richards. She was married 
to Mr. Knight in September 1823 
—A late number of the London 
Missionary Register contains 
following notice of her death. 
The kev. Joseph Knight, of 
Nellore, in Cey lon, has not long 
enjoyed the benefits of his mar- 
riage with the widow of the late 
Mr. Richards. She had suffered 
for some time under inflammation 
of the lungs, which became a- 
larming about a month before 
her death; the disease seemed 
to have yielded to the ge 
of powerful medicines, wher 
she was attacked with violent di- 
arrhceea, which c: urried her off in 
about thirty hours. She has left 
an infant daughter by her last 
marriage, and two children by 
her first. Knight writes, in 


the 


iwif. 


deep affliction, on the 10th of 


May. 

“© On finding that her end was 
near, she ne her dying advice 
with great earnestness, to yall con- 
nected with the station. She 


was about thirty-two years of 


age; and had been actively em- 
ployed in the work aa missions 
for about eight years. She con- 
versed in the native language 
with facility ; and delighted much 
in giving instructions to the youth 
and others of her sex. May the 
Lord cheer us with divine conso- 
lations ; and abundantly make up 
our loss, by pouring out his Holy 
Spirit on us, ‘and on. the heathen 
around.” 


DEATH AND CHARACTER OF DR. BOGUE. 
Diep, at Bridgton, England, Oct. 
25th, after a few daysillness, the 
Rey. Davip Bocve, D. D., of Gos- 


port, in the 77th year of “his age. 


He had been more than 46 years 
Pastor of the Church of Protes- 
tant Dissenters at Gosport, and 
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was Principal of the Missionary 
Seminary at that place. At the 
time ot his death he was on a visit 
to Bridgton to attend the anniver- 
sary of the “5 Sussex Auxiliary 
Missionar y Society. 

A friend who was personally 
acquainted with Dr. Bogue, has 
obligingiy furnished us (says the 
Missionary Herald) with the fol- 
lowing notice of him. 

Frot m the important station, 
which he filled, and the extensive 
influence, which he exerted 
:mong Protestant Dissenters in 
England, his death wiil be most 
sibly felt, and deeply lamented. 


sen 

He might jostys be ranked at 
the head of the denomination of 
Christians, to which he belonged. 


was one of the first pro- 
moters and founders of the London 
Miss nhl” So ciety ; a Society, the 
extent of whose influence can be 
known only in eternity. 

The first address to Christians, 
with a view to the formation of 
this Society, was from his pen; 
and the inter est, which he felt in 
all its concerns, continued with 
unabating and increasing vigor, to 
the hour of his death. 

He was early appointed by that 
Society, in cor junction | wits their 
late highly esteemed Treasurer, 
Mr. Hardcastle, and Dr. Waugh, 
who is now living on a mission of 
ing uiry, , to aneighboring kingdom, 
which had been the prey of an 
atheistical philosophy; and the 
Essay, which he prepared for cir- 
culation in that country, on the 
inspiration of the New-'Testa- 
ment, exceeds all praise. 

In addition to this effort of his 
mind, he is known to the public 
as the author of discourses on the 
peeps. a work which well 
deserves an edition from the 
American press; and of the His- 
tory of Dissenters, which was 
prepared by him, in conjunction 
with Dr. Bennet of Rotherham. 

















Several occasional sermons have 
also met the warm approbation 
of the religious public. 

Asa Preacher, Dr. Bogue was 
peculiarly impressive. His man- 
ner was uncommonly dignified, 
and, his Discourses full of thought 
and weighty matter. 

Plain, simple and unaffected, he 
never failed to command the at- 
tention of his auditory; and it must 
have been their own fault, if his 
congregations were not instructed 
and edified by his ministrations 

Asa Speaker on public occa- 
sions, he was always listened to 
with the deepest interest: and, 
while the corruscations of amore 
youthful and lively fancy attract- 
ed the applause of theless dis- 
cerning part of the audience, the 
strong sense and manly eloquence 
of Dr. Bogue were receiv ed with 
marked and decided approbation 
by the serious and judicious por- 
tion of the assembly. 

As a Man, and a Christian, Dr. 
Bogue was courteous an ds friend- 
ly, modest and unassuming. The 
kindly smile with which he greet- 
ed his friends, and the almost 
apostolic benediction which he 
bestowed upon them at parting, 
will never be forgotten by those 
who enjoyed the privilege of his 
acquaintance. 


Orsinations any Ki 


Jan. 11,—Rev, Mannine Ettis 
was ordained Pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Brooks- 
ville, Me. Sermon by Rev. Prof. 
Smith. 

Jan. 18,—Rev. Isaac Witiey 
was ordained Pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Rochester, 
N.H. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Ty- 
ler, President of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 


Ordinations and Installations. 
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In his political feelings, Dr. 
Bogue was ardently attached to 
the cause of rational liberty ; 
though no one knew better than 
himself to distinguish between 
liberty and licentiousness, and 
more highly to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of a mild, but energetic 
government. 

In the civil, literary and reli- 
gious institutions of our rising 
country, he took the liveliest in- 
terest ; and delighted 
on our bright 
prospects. 

His merit as a 
vine was appreciat 
well asin his own “country. In 
the year 1809, he received a 
Diploma of Doctor in Divinity 
from Yale College in Connecti- 
cut. 

In his pers 


an, al ° 
miantenineg 
brigntening 


, Dr. Bogue was 
above the soeseae size—com- 
manding and dignified in his ap- 
pearance—witl features strongly 


marked, but tempered with the 
nenenig ben evolent expression. 

To have been favoured with 
his friendship, and to have seen 


him within a few months of his 
translation to his Master’s King- 
dom, the writer of this brief obit- 
uary will ever esteem among 
the happiest circumstances of his 


life. 5. &. 


istallatious. 


Feb. 2,—Rev. Francis H. Caspr 
was ordained Pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Goshen, Ct. 
Sermon by Rev. Dr. Beecher. 

Feb. 2,—Rey. Bensamin Dean, 
of Westmoreland, was ordained in 
Swanzey, N. H. to the work of 
an Evangelist. 

Feb. 14,—Rev. Janvis G1LBEeRT 
was ordained at Fairhaven, Vt. to 
the work of an Evangelist, by the 
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Rutland Association. Sermon by perwoop was ordained Pastor of 
Rev. Mr. Drewry. the Ist Congregational Church in 
Feb. 22,—Rev. Luxe A. Spor- New Sharon, Me. Sermon by 
FoRD, was installed Pastor of the Rev. Mr. Thurston, of Winthrop. 
Congregational Church in Brent- March 16,—Rev. Isaac Rogers 
wood, N. H. Sermon by Rey. was ordained Pastor of the Ist 
Mr. Burnham, of Pembroke. Congregational Church in Farm- 
March 1,—Rev. Kevsen Mason ington, Me. Sermon by Rey. Dr. 
was installed Pastor over the Gillet, of Hallowell. 
Church and Society in Glover, March 22,—Rev. Lyman Beecu- 
Vt. Sermon by Rey. Mr. Fair- er, D. D. was installed Pastor of 
bank, of Littleton, N. H. the Hanover Church, Boston. 
March 15,—Rev. JoserH Un- Sermon by Rev. Dr. Humphrey. 
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Woctry. 
ALL THINGS ARE OF GOD. 


Tuov art, Oh God! the life and light 

Of all this wondrous world we see ; 
Its glow by day, its smiles by night, 

Are but reflections caught from thee. 
Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 


When day, with farewell beam, delays 
Among the opening clouds of even, 
And we can almost think we gaze, 
Through golden vistas into heaven ; 
Those hues that make the sun’s decline 
So soft, so radiant, Lord ! are thine. 


When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O’ershadows all the earth and skies, 
Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 

Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes ;-— 
That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 
So grand, so countless, Lord! are thine. 


When youthful spring around us breathes, 
Thy Spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 
And every flower, the summer wreaths, 
Is born beneath that kindling eye: 
Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 


And all things fair and bright are thine. 
Thomas Moore. 


EEE 
TO CORRESPONDENTS AND READERS. 


C. F.—J. J.—F.—J. A. G. and Bellamy, are received. 


(In the March No. of the Magazine p. 77, 1. 10, from the top, the word 
interesting should have been increasing ; and in 1, 12, same page, the word 
interested should have been increasing. 








Valuable 


Books 


Recently published and for sale by CROCKER ¢ BREWSTER, 
No. 50, Cornhill, Boston. 


1. The History of the Church 
of Christ, by the late Rev. Joseph Mil- 
ner, with additions and corrections, by 
the late Rev. Isaac Milner. Second 
American edilion, comprising some ac- 
count of the Lives of the Authors aud 
an Original Index. 

It is printed from the latest English 
edition, and comprises bitween two and 
three hundred pages of matter, that is 
not contained in the first American edi- 
tion, which has sold at.13 dollars; be- 
sides a very valuable origival Index of 
70 pages, compiled by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Jenks, expressly for this edition. 
5 vols. $9,00 bound. 

2. Essay on the Evils of Popu- 
lar Ignorance, by John Foster, author 
of ‘* Essays on Decision of Character,” 
&e. &e. 

3. Dr. Chalmers’ Discourses on 
the’application of Christianity to the 
Comniercial and Ordinary Affairs of 
Life. 

4. Pure Religion Recommend- 
ed as the only Way to H&ppiness; or 
Dangerous Prevailing Errors exposed, 
and Gospel J'ruths vindicated: in a 
Series of Dialogues. Ly Rev. John 
Thornton. 

5. Hints on Missions; by J. 
Douglass, Esq. 

6. The whole Works of the 
Rev. Richard Cecil. 3 vols. Remains 
of do. do. 1 vol. 

7. The Lite of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Scott, D. D. author of the Com- 
mentary on the Bible; including a 
Narrative drawn up by himself, and 
copious extracts of his letters. By his 
son, the Rev. Jolin Scott, A. M. 

8. Letters and Papers of the 
late Rev. Thomas Scott; and Occa- 
sional Cbservations by John Scott, A. 
M. Witha likeness of the Author. 

9. Memoir of Catharine Brown, 
a Christian Indian of the Cherokee 
Nation. —By Rufus Anderson, A. M. 
With aneat Frontispiece. Price 50 cts. 

10. Memoirs of the Life of 
Captain JAMES WILSON, containing 
an account of his enterprises and suf- 
ferings in India, his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, his missionary voyage to the 
South Seas, and his peaceful and tri- 
umphant death. By John Griffin. 

11. Journal of a Tour around 
Hawaii, the largest of the Sandwith 
Islands. With six engravings. 


Christian Father's 
2 vols. By 


12. The 
Present to his Children. 
J. A. James. 

13. Memoirs of Miss Emma 
Humphries, with a Series of Letters to 
Young Ladies, on the Influence of Re- 
ligion, in the formation of their Moral 
and Intellectual Character: and to 
Parents, on the Religious Education 
and Bereavement of their Children. 
By Rev. T. East. 

14. Lectures on the Millenvi- 
um, by the Rev. Joseph Emerson. 

15. The Iafant’s Progress from 
the Valley of Destruction to Everlast- 
ing Glory. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

16. A Mother’s Journal, during 
the last illness of her daughter, SARAH 
Cuisman. With a Preface, by Jane 
Taylor, of Ongar. 

17. The History of George 
Desmond, founded on Facts, which 
occurred in the East Indies. 

, 18. Juliana Oakley. A Tale. 
By Mrs. Sherwood. 

19. Sermons for Children; de- 
signed to promote their immediate pie- 
ty. By Samuel Nott, Jr. in 2 vols. 

20. The Sister’s Friend; or, 
Christmas Holidays spent at Home. 
By the Author of **Emma and her 
Nurse,” &c. 

21. * No Fiction.” A narrative 
founded upon Recent Facts. 

22. The History of Marten and 
Wis two Littie Scholars at a Sunday 
School. By the Author of “ Two 
Lambs,” &c. 

23. Memoir of Keopuolani, 
late Queen of the Sandwich Islands. 

24. The Spanish Daughter, by 
the Rev. George Butt. 

25. Memoirs of Mrs. Harriet 
Newell, wife of the Rev. Samuel New- 
ell, containing her letters and diary ; 
with a likeness. 

26. Sermons addressed to Chil- 
dren. By John Burder. 

27. The Ayah and Lady; an 
Indian Story. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

28. The Catechist; a fragment, 
in two Parts. Containing the Parables 
of the Unjust Steward, and of the Mar- 
riage Feast and Wedding Garment. 
By the Author of Lily Douglass. 

29. Lily Douglass: a simple 
story, humbly intended as a premium 
and pattern for Sabbath sehools. 





Valuable Books for sale Sie Crocker & Brewster. 


$0. The Sunday School Tea- 
cher, or an account of the Life and 
Happy Death of Miss E. Gillard, by 
the Rey. R. Mcek. 

31. The Italian Convert. A 
Narrative founded on fact. 

32. The Re-captured Negro. 
By Mrs. Sherwood. 


. Picturesque Piety: orscrip- 
iol “athe illustrated in 48 original 
hymns. By-the Rev. “Sant Taylor. 

34. The Little Osage Captive. 
By the Rev. Elias Cornelius. 

35. Religious Scenes; being a 
Sequel to Sermons for Children. By 
Samuel Nott, Jr. 


Srote’s Pamitn Wibic, 
In six volumes royal octavo, price $21 in boards ; $24 bound; 
published and for sale as above. Also, Dr. WORCESTER’S EDL 
TIONS of Dr. WATTS’ PSALMS AND HYMNS, various sizes and 
bindings. ({- Ata LIBERAL DISCOUNT. 


** The Rev. Clergy and the Public in general, can be supplied at this 
place, with BOOKS, on as good ters and at as low rates, as « any store 
tn the city. Orders for any Books published in this country, will be exe- 
cuted speedily. Librartes supplied on liberal terms. 


DEPOSITORY 


OF THE 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


AMOS H. HASKELL, Agent, No. 90, Washington street, Boston. 
Constantly on hand a great variety ot Books for Sabbath Schools and 
s J 
Juvenile Libraries, Class Papers, Tickets, Rewards, &. The Tea- 
cher’s Offering, or Sunday Scholar’s Magazine, published monthly ; and 
all the publications of the American Sunday School Union, except 
the American Sunday School Magazine. 





A. H. H. is also Agent, and will receive subscript ions for the fol- 
lowing publications : :——Christian Spectator, published monthly at New 
York ; African Repository and Colonial Journal, published monthly, 
by the American Colonization Society, at Washingtoa City ; Vew 
York Observer, published weekly, at New York. 


RUNATARN PS 
JOB PRIN WYEG. 

THE subscriber devotes his attention particularly to the Printing of 
Books, Pamphlets, Handbills, Blanks, Cards, §c. {c. 
and beirg provided with a great variety of ORNAMENTAL and 

other Type, is prepared to execute every description of 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, 


with neatness, accuracy and despatch. Orders punctually attend- 
ed to. Office in Spear’s Buildings, over the Centinel Printing Office, 
Congress-strect, Boston. T. R. MAKVIN. 








(< Delinquent Subscribers for one or both of the preceding volumes 

the Christian Magazine, are respectfully requested to make remittances 
Sa to the Publishing Committee in Wrentham, or to the Printer tn 
Boston. 





